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Reading Junior Guide 
in Church 


Q. Is it all right to read the JUNIOR 
GUIDE in church when you don’t under- 
stand the pastor’s sermon?—Virginia, Age 
12, Montana. 


A. This one really puts me on the spot, 
doesn’t it? Does the editor of the JUNIOR 
GUIDE think it is all right for juniors to 
read the JUNIOR GUIDE in church? 

Well, Virginia, I'll tell you exactly what 
I think. There are times when it is all right, 
and there are times when it isn’t. 

There are some sermons that are meant 
for adults only. They go way over the head 
of the younger members of the church. 
And when the sermon is like that you'll 
probably get more good out of being in 
church if you’re reading the JUNIOR GUIDE. 

But I wonder how many sermons are 
really like that. By the time a person gets 
to be a junior, and especially when she’s 
twelve years old, she can understand nearly 
everything the adults understand. I believe 
that if you listen you’ll be surprised at how 
much sense the sermon makes. 

However, if you’re going to read the 
paper, please do so quietly. Please don’t 
make a noise turning the pages. And please 
don’t sit on the front row reading it. It’s 
most disturbing to the preacher. I know. 
I’ve preached sermons when children were 
sitting on the front row reading JUNIOR 
GUIDE, and I didn’t like it at all! It is so 
much easier to preach a good sermon when 
everyone is listening. 

There is another good thing about not 
reading the JUNIOR GUIDE in church. You 
then have it to read in the afternoon when 
you may be wishing for something inter- 
esting to do that is right to do on Sabbath. 

So, is it all right to read the GUIDE in 
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church? Yes, if you do it quietly and un- 
obtrusively. 

Is it better to listen to the sermon? Yes, 
certainly. 


Q. When dad gave me my bike I prom- | 
ised him I wouldn’t let anyone ride it. But | 
now my best girl friend keeps asking to 
ride it. What should I do?—Phyllis, Age 12, | 
Massachusetts. | 


A. If you promised your dad that you 
would not let anyone ride your bicycl 
you'll have to keep that promise. A promi a 
is a promise. 

If you make promises and then break 
them, pretty soon people won’t trust you. 
They'll say, “Oh, that Phyllis. She makes 
promises easily, but she keeps them only 
as long as it’s convenient.” 

Your father asked you not to let anyone 
ride the bike because it cost a lot of money, 
and very often other children are careless. 
Yet it would be friendly to let other people 
share it. Very often they share their things 
with you. 

So perhaps you might mention to your 
father that your best girl friend would like 
to ride the bike and you are sure she would 
be careful. But don’t beg and plead and 
coax and tease. If you handle the matter 
delicately, your dad might be persuaded 
that you have enough good sense to choose 
who would be careful and who wouldn’t. 
But if you make a fuss, he'll probably 
never change his mind. 

When your dad asked you to make this 
promise, he was really making things easier 
for you. Of course, it isn’t pleasant to tell 
your best friend not to ride the bike—but 
she knows she has to obey er dad. When it 
comes to some of the others who would be 
careless, it is much easier to be able to tell 
them that dad has forbidden you to let 
anyone ride. They may think your dad is 
awfully strict—but he won’t mind that— | 
and they won’t think you are unfriendly. 

So it seems to me your dad is wise askin 
you to make this promise, and, of course) 
you’ve got to keep it. 

Send your question to Lawrence Max- 
well, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C. 





Your friend, 
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When God promises to help you... 


HE WILL DO IT 


By ELLA M. ROBINSON 


ORES EUGENE almost cried when he 
heard what the minister said. First, the 

minister read: “And the very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your 
whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Then the minister went on to tell of 
the perfect character we must have in order 
to be sanctified wholly and be able to stand 
blameless before the Lord at His coming, 
and that’s when this ten-year-old boy felt as 
if he wanted to cry. He had tried so many 
times to be good; but as he thought of his 
many failures, he felt completely discour- 
aged. 


In despair he closed his Bible and turned 


his face away from the speaker toward the 
blank wall at the side of the church. No, it 
wasn't any use trying any more! 

The minister was still talking, but Eu- 
gene didn’t hear a word of what he was say- 
ing, for his mind was full of his own gloomy 
thoughts. “It’s no use! It’s no use!” he kept 
saying to himself. “There may be some peo- 
ple who are good enough to be wholly sanc- 
tified and preserved blameless until Jesus 
comes, but I am sure I can never be one of 
them.” 

Then for some reason, he wanted to look 
at that verse again. He opened his Bible and 
read it once more—hopelessly. But what did 
the next verse say? “Faithful is he that call- 
eth you, who also will do it.” To page 17 





By the time Eugene knelt by his bed that night he was sad no longer. He knew God would help him. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 








Stories of the Girl Who Had Visions—2 


Dream of the Green Cord 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


OUR years had slipped by since the acci- 

dent that had caused Ellen so much suf- 
fering and that nearly took her life. She was 
still very weak and sick most of the time. 
The future looked very dark. She was sad 
not to be able to go to school and get an 
education that would fit her to become a 
teacher. In her grief she turned to Jesus for 
help, and many nights, while the rest of the 
family were sleeping, she would slip from 
her bed and pray for hours while kneeling 
on the cold floor. 

About this time a preacher by the name 
of William Miller came to the town of Port- 
land, Maine. His message was new and 
startling. He said that it was almost time for 
the Lord to come. Day by day vast crowds 
flocked to the meetings. Those who lived at 
a distance brought their lunch baskets and 
stayed from morning until after the evening 
sermon. 

Ellen and her family were among the 
eager listeners. They, with others, sat spell- 
bound as Mr. Miller explained the prophe- 
cies of Christ’s second coming. From the 
prophet Daniel he read, “Unto two thousand 
and three hundred days; then shall the sanc- 
tuary be cleansed.” 

“The earth is the sanctuary,” Mr. Miller 
explained. “The cleansing is when the earth 
will be purified by fire after Christ comes 
and takes the righteous people to be with 
Him in heaven.” 

He hung a chart on the wall and showed 
his attentive audience that the 2300 days 
began 457 years before Christ came and 
would end in the year 1843. That was only 
three more years! 

Special meetings were arranged for those 


who wanted to seek their Saviour and be 
prepared for the fearful events that were so 
soon to take place. Ellen gladly joined these 
praying ones; her heart was light because 
she felt that Jesus had taken away her sins. 
She was happy in the thought that in just a 
few years Jesus would come and she would 
be made well and strong again. 

The peace of God filled her heart. She 
was no longer gloomy and sad. It seemed 
to her that all nature rejoiced with her. “The 
trees look more beautiful. The grass seems 
greener and the birds sing more sweetly 
than ever before,” she told her mother. 

Then she said softly to herself, “I am a 
child of God. His loving care is around me. 
I will be obedient and in no way displease 
Him, but will praise His dear name and 
love Him always.” She felt that the accident 
that had caused her so much suffering and 
disappointment was for her good. It had 
caused her to turn from the vain pleasures 
of life to seek the everlasting glories of 
heaven. 

Ellen wanted to be baptized. The min- 
ister in her church said that just sprinkling 
a few drops of water over her would be 
good enough. But she wanted to go down 
into the water and have her sinful life bur- 
ied in the watery grave. The minister at last 
gave his consent to baptize her this way. 

Finally the day was set when she was to 
receive the solemn rite. It was a windy day. 
Twelve candidates gathered down by the 
sea, and the waves from the Atlantic Ocean 
ran high and dashed upon the shore as the 
young people were buried in the watery 
grave. As Ellen arose she felt she no longer 
belonged to this world but that she had 
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been raised to walk a new life. It was a 
happy day for her, and the beginning of a 
long life in serving others. 

At once she wanted to share her new- 
found joy with her friends. She formed 
prayer bands. She invited not only ones her 
own age but many who were older to join 
her. At first some were not interested, but 
she never gave up until each one had given 
his heart to God. 

This was not enough. There were many 
others who were not ready to meet their 
Saviour. Ellen, her twin sister Elizabeth, 
and an older sister, Sarah, planned how 


they could earn money so they could buy 
books and tracts to give to their unbelieving 
friends. Their mother taught the girls how 
to knit socks and stockings and they were 
able to earn about twenty-five cents a day 
this way. 

Often Ellen was too weak to be up, so her 
sisters propped her with pillows in bed and 
there, with her trembling fingers, she made 
hats for her father. So little by little money 
was added to the girls’ savings. Their dress 
was plain. There were many things they 
could have used the money to buy. But every 

To page 18 


The angel led Ellen to the bottom of a long stairway and told her to keep looking up while she 
climbed, or she would surely grow dizzy and fall off as many others had done. 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 








Chapter Two: Uncle on the Trail 


GEORGE 


By MAUDIE SIMPSON 


HEN the train rumbled out of the sta- 

tion, leaving Ram Chandar behind with 
the tickets, mother was too worried and too 
ill to know what to do. 

“Oh, my son, my son!” she moaned. “My 
husband is gone and now my eldest son is 
lost.” Little Brother cried softly against her 
shoulder. 

A woman sitting nearby saw what had 
happened. She suggested, “After three more 
stations we will come to a city called Banda, 
and there all the trains stop longer. You 
could get off and look in the next train for 
your son.” 

Mother eagerly accepted the advice. She 
was so worried and anxious that the time 
passed slowly and the thirty-three miles 
seemed like a hundred. Finally Banda sta- 
tion came into sight. 

The kind woman helped her to get her 
luggage off the train. Little Brother rode on 
her hip. She waited till the next train ar- 
rived and then looked anxiously in each car- 
riage. But the crowds of people were so 
great that it was impossible to scan each 
face. The guard’s shrill whistle blew, the 
wheels began to turn, and the train rolled 
out of the station. Ram Chandar had not 
been found. 

Mother was so tired, sick, and worried. 
She sat down on the station platform and 
put her head on the bed roll and slept. 
When she didn’t wake up Little Brother was 
frightened. He began to cry and cried louder 
and louder until a policeman came. When 
the policeman saw what had happened he 
picked Little Brother up and held him in 
his arms. Gently he patted him and said, 
“Don’t cry, little one, don’t cry.” 

Little Brother didn’t know it, but Jesus 
was watching over him that day. He had a 
special work for him to do. 
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The policeman took Little Brother to the 
district magistrate’s office. 

“Sir,” he said, “I found this child on the 
station platform. He is an orphan. His 
mother was found dead.” 

The magistrate, an Englishman, looked 
kindly at the baby. “Well,” he said, “our city 
has one of the finest orphanages in Central 
India. Take the child to the orphanage, and 
he will be sure to receive love and the best 
of care.” 

The policeman carried Little Brother in 
his arms to the Christian orphanage, with 
its long, cool veranda and its many potted 
flowers and ferns. He knocked gently on the 
door and called, “Memsahib, memsahib.” 

A gray-haired woman answered. The po- 
liceman told her where the baby had come 
from, and as soon as she heard the sad story, 
Mrs. Smith held out both hands. Her kind 
smile and soft voice won Little Brother's 
heart. He lay happily in her arms. 

“We will be glad to give him a home in 
the orphanage until his relatives come for 
him,” Mrs. Smith said. “If they do not come 
he may stay until he is old enough to care 
for himself and make his own way in the 
world.” 

Little Brother was now a member of a 
family of several hundred boys and girls. 
Mrs. Smith, the lady in charge of the or- 
phanage, was called Mammajee by all the 
children, and she was now Little Brother’s 
Mammajee too. 

“Ganga Ram,” called Mammajee to one 
of the servants the day Little Brother ar- 
rived, “pour a bath for the new baby.” As 
soon as Little Brother was bathed, he was 
tucked into a bed. Mammajee fed him from 
a bottle of warm milk, and patted him 
gently till he fell asleep. 

In the days that followed, Little Brother 











grew, as little boys will, into a plump little 
fellow with smiles for everyone, but he 
loved Mammajee more than anyone else. 

The large orphanage was operated by the 
Church Missionary Society of the Church of 
England. All the women who worked in 
the orphanage had come from their homes 
in England to give their lives in service for 
unfortunate children in India. 

Each day Mammajee wondered if Little 
Brother’s family would come to claim him, 
but months went by, and then years, and no 
one came. By now Mammaijee loved Little 
Brother so much that she hoped his family 
had forgotten him. But had they? 

Mammajee, of course, did not know why 
the family had not come, but this is what 
actually happened when Ram Chandar 
missed the train his mother was on. He 
caught the next one and went straight to the 
fair to look for her and Little Brother. 
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When he arrived he found his uncle and to- 
gether they searched everywhere among the 
thousands of pilgrims who were there wor- 
shiping the great idol. After two days of 
searching, his uncle said, “If we do not find 
your mother and brother today we must re- 
turn to Sagar, for they may have gone 
home.” 

So back to Sagar they went and up the 
alleyway to the mud-walled hut, but mother 
and son had not returned. 

“Please, Unclejee,” Ram Chandar begged, 
“can’t we go to the fair to search just once 
more?” Uncle consented. But back at the 
fair the missing members of the family 
were still not found. 

“We must send word to the relatives,” 
Uncle said. “Perhaps we will locate your 
mother and Little Brother in some distant 
village.” But they were not found. When all 
hope was gone, Ram Chandar and Shanti 
and the smaller children went to live with 
their uncle in his already overcrowded 
home. 

The years slipped by happily for Little 
Brother. The big family at the orphanage 
sang, played, and listened to stories to- 
gether. When Little Brother was five years 
old, he was still a brother to all the children, 
but no longer a Jittle brother. 

All the older children were supported by 
wealthy people in England or America. But 
there was no one supporting Little Brother. 
Then, one day Mammajee wrote to a friend 
in America, and told him about Little 
Brother and how, when he was a small baby, 
he had been brought to the orphanage. The 
friend had plenty of money and decided to 
share some of it with this small Indian child 
across the seas. Each month he sent a check 
to the orphanage to pay for his food and 
clothes. 

One day the man wrote Mammajee, 
“Since the Indian child does not have a 
name, why not give him my name—George 
Decro Bates?” 

Little George was very proud of his new 
name. 

That year he not only got a new name, he 
also started school, taking classes from a 
lovely English woman named Miss Sheila, 
whom all the children adored. 

By the time he was nine he was able to 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“You must come away from this orphanage,” the stran- 
ger said. “You must worship the great Hindu gods.” 
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read quite well. There were beautiful sto- 
ries in his textbooks about Adam and Eve, 
and the boys and girls of the Old Testament. 
Finally the children came to the story of 
Elijah the prophet, and the wicked King 
Ahab and his wife, who worshiped idols. 

“Now, George,” said Miss Sheila, “you 
may read.” 

George read, but not too fast, “Idols can- 
not run. Idols cannot eat. Idols cannot give 
food to the poor.” He glanced up at 
Miss Sheila. 

“Is that true?” Miss Sheila asked him. 

“Oh, yes, it is,” George answered. “Idols 
can do nothing. It is only Jesus who cares 
for us. Only Jesus can save us.” 

Class was soon over and it was playtime. 
“T'll race you to the wall,” George said to his 
best friend, Greg. “Let's have a look at the 
idol in the temple across the street.” Several 
of the boys made a beeline for the brick wall 
that enclosed the orphanage compound. 
Now that they were reading about idols, 
they decided they should look at one close 
by. All the children had seen the small tem- 
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ple with the ugly idol just over the wall 
across the street. They had often heard the 
priest blow the conch shell and tinkle the 
bell to awaken the god. The boys climbed 
onto the wall now as nimble as the brown 
monkeys that usually sat there. 

They watched the dozens of people on 
the road coming and going. A great many 
stopped before the idol to pray. “Look,” 
George whispered to Greg, “that woman left 
food in front of the idol. We will watch to 
see if the idol eats it.” Of course, he already 
knew the idol couldn't eat. The woman 
prayed and left. 

“See!” Greg said excitedly, “that mangy 
yellow dog sneaked around the temple and 
gobbled up the food.” And because the 
mangy, hungry dog had not had enough 
food he stayed to lick the stony idol’s feet. 

The boys on the wall were all Christians 
now, but nearly all of them had come from 
homes where idols were worshiped and 
where there was never quite enough food. 
How thankful they were for their Christian 
home in the orphanage! To page 18 
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Pathfinders of Cicero, Indiana, col- 
lected 350 cans of food last year at 
Halloween. The top picture shows 
them with their cans; the other 
shows them with food baskets they 
gave the needy at Thanksgiving. 





TONIGHT’S THE NIGHT! 


Unless you went out Thursday night, to- 
night, October 31, is the night to collect 
canned food for the needy. 

The two pictures at the top of this page 
show what can be done. Last year twenty- 
five Pathfinders and other juniors of Cicero, 
Indiana, gathered at the church with the 
Pathfinder leaders and their church pastor. 
They allotted themselves two hours for col- 
lecting, and came back with 350 cans and 
$11 (top picture). With the cash they had 
received they bought crates of oranges, 
celery, and lettuce. 

On Sunday afternoon before Thanksgiv- 
ing the Pathfinders divided the food into 
twenty baskets (lower picture). 

In spite of rain, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day they delivered the baskets. At one home 
they found a man who has had sleeping 
sickness for twenty-two years. He is alive, 
but he never wakes up. His mother looks 
after him, and he just lies in bed year after 
year. The mother was so happy that some- 
one came to visit; she begged the Path- 
finders to come back and see her again. In 
another home was a woman who lives in a 
wheelchair, taking care of her husband who 
has been bedfast for fourteen years. 


Were these people glad the Pathfinders 
thought of them? You can be sure of it. 

There are needy, lonely people in your 
town. Tonight you can do something to 
cheer them up. Will you do it? 

We suggest that you meet tonight about 
six o'clock, or a few minutes after the sun 
goes down, if it sets after six. (Don’t go 
out on Sabbath.) Get plenty of the special 
Halloween tracts to give away. Divide into 
car loads, discuss what to say at the door, 
and pray. Then go out collecting for about 
two hours. When you come back, count the 
cans and stack them, gather around them, 
and take a picture. 

Please don’t anyone go out in Halloween 
costumes and face masks. The people will 
respect you more—and give you more 
canned food—if you are dressed respect- 
ably and wear a badge like the one that was 
in JUNIOR GUIDE last week. 

When you get back there may be time 
for games. But most juniors think collecting 
the food is enough fun, whether there are 
games or not. 

Be sure to send a picture to JUNIOR 
GUIDE. We'll print it next year—and it may 
get on the cover! 
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1 knew God was with me, but 1 wished He 


weren’t so invisible the day we were stopped by 


IMPOSSIBLE ROCK 


wits a sinking feeling in my heart I 
stood looking at the huge rock in the 
middle of the road. The men back in Co- 
linga had called it Impossible Rock because 
they said it was impossible to dig it out. I 
was looking at Baldy, too, the big awkward 
horse that couldn’t get his feet over the 
rock. It was proving impossible for him too. 
Father, who was almost too ill to stand, 
leaned against the hillside with me and 
watched. Mother, her face glistening with 
the heat of noon, sat on the wagon seat in 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


the warm shade of the wagon’s rolled-up 
canvas cover and held the reins in her 
hands. I couldn’t help noticing how tired 
she looked. 

“T'll try it once more,” she said. 

“All right,” father answered wearily. “But 
it isn’t any use. It isn’t the horse’s fault, ei- 
ther. Every time he steps on that rock he 
slips off.” 

Mother clucked at the horses. They were 
both willing. They threw their weight and 
their strength against their collars. Dolly 

















forged ahead. Baldy, finding nothing to 
hold him, slipped and fell, and lay against 
the slanting side of the rock as if too dis- 
couraged to get up. Unsteadily, father went 
over to him and patted his head. 

“I'm sorry, old boy,” he said gently. 
“You're not to blame. You tried hard 
enough.” 

I looked away down to the hot desertlike 
country we had left when we started up this 
hill. This was to have been a short cut from 
the Colinga Valley, in the interior of Cen- 
tral California, over to Priest Valley nearer 


3s coast. The regular way would have taken 


s a day longer. My father was a painter, and 
a little while before this he had become sick 
with paint poisoning. He was still very ill 
and weak, and we could not afford to over- 
look anything that would shorten the time 
it would take us to get away from the heat 
and the bad water of this raw country that 
had gone crazy over the discovery of oil. 

And now we were stuck on the hillside 
with no chance of going forward, on a road 
too narrow for us to turn around. The peo- 
ple at Colinga had told us the road wasn’t 
traveled much. We had seen no sign of any- 
one, no fresh tracks. We might wait here for 
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days before anyone came along to help us, 
and this we couldn’t do. We didn’t have 
enough water or food. The sinking feeling 
in my heart went right on down to my feet. 

“What do we do now?” I asked. 

Even through his pain, his weakness, he 
smiled at me. 

“We always have gotten out of bad 
places,” he said with an effort at cheer. 
“We'll get out of this one somehow.” 

Dexter, Dolly’s colt, came around the 
wagon and shoved his nose into my hand as 
if he knew something was wrong and was 
offering his help. He had a special feeling 
for me. We had hauled him in the wagon 
when he was too young to travel on his own. 
And he had always lain with his head in my 
lap. I had a special feeling for him too. 

“It’s all right, boy,” I said. “We'll get you 
out of here someway.” 

I glanced up to find father looking at me 
intently. “Yes, we'll get out of here, and 
you're going to be the one to do it for us,” 
he said. 

“Me?” I questioned. I couldn’t see what 
I could do. 

“Yes, you,” father said. “I can’t walk and 
I can’t ride. This wagon can’t be turned 
around. Baldy can’t pull it over the rock and 
we can’t push it over. So you're going to have 
to go for help.” 

I swallowed hard. Help seemed a long 
way off. But I managed a grin. 

“All right,” I said. 


“Fine,” father said. “Unhitch the horses 
for me.” He sat in the shade of the wagon. 

Mother, who had a crippled foot, caused 
by a horse that had jumped on her years be- 
fore, got down and limped around helping 
me. Baldy had stumbled to his feet and 
stood with his head hanging as if he was 
ashamed that he had been unable to do his 
duty by us. This was the third time we had 
unhitched the horses there. The first was 
when we had changed them to different sides 
of the tongue in hopes that Dolly could get 
her feet over the rock. But neither horse 
would pull at all on the wrong side of the 
tongue. So the second time was when we 
put them back in their regular places. 


To page 14 
HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


Again Baldy tried to climb over the rock, and again 
his foot slipped off. | stood in the heat by my 
sick father, watching, and wondered desperately if 
we would ever be able to go on with our journey. 
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MARCIA 
The Load Lifter 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


Mes: WOODBURY paid the taxi driver, 
limped into her living room, and 
flopped down in the nearest chair. Fifteen 
minutes before, when she left the hospital, 
she had assured the nurse that she was feel- 
ing “just as good as new.” But now, as she 
sat on the chair in her own house, she won- 
dered where the “new” feeling had gone. 

She had been in the hospital five days. 
Mrs. Bradey had taken care of her four 
young children, and had promised to look 
after them one more day. Then they would 
be home, and there would be all the work of 
dressing and feeding and bathing them. 
Mr. Woodbury was away on business, so he 
couldn't help. 

Mrs. Woodbury thought of the days 
ahead, and wondered wearily how she would 
manage. Just then the telephone rang. It 
was as Mrs. Woodbury had suspected. 
Mrs. Jessica Evans, across the street, was on 
the line. And who could talk longer than 
Jessica Evans? Mrs. Woodbury didn’t know. 

“I just saw you come home, Ann,” Jessica 
crooned. “How are you feeling, dear?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Woodbury, trying to 
think of a polite way to end the conversa- 
tion, “I suppose I feel about the way every 
other person feels after spending five days 
in the hospital.” 

“Be sure and let me know if there is any- 
thing I can do to help, honey,” Jessica Evans 
said warmly, then added, “’Bye for now,” 
and hung up the receiver. 

Ann sank back in the chair, too aston- 
ished even to gasp. That was the shortest 
telephone conversation she had ever had 
with Jessica Evans. 

She relaxed a bit, when suddenly the tele- 
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phone rang again. She lifted the receiver 
wearily. “You home so soon, Ann?” Aunt 
Martha asked from the other side of town. 
“I wanted so badly to get up there to the 
hospital to see you and take you some flow- 
ers while you were there, but I had more 
company than I could handle. They're gone 
now, all of them, so be sure and let me 
know if you need any help, won't you?” 

Mrs. Woodbury was about to mention 
some help she'd like, but her aunt went on, 
“How are you feeling, anyway?” Then she 
changed the subject and in a moment more 
said, “Good-by.” 

More wearily than before, Ann went to 
her room, turned back the covers of the bed, 
and sank exhausted into its comfort. There 
certainly wasn’t any “new” feeling left now. 
She was beginning to feel very, very old. 

She was just drifting into a pleasant sleep 
when the doorbell rang. She forced herself 
to get up, slipped on her robe, and opened 
the door. 

David Goodman was there. “Hi, 
Mrs. Woodbury,” he said in a loud, high- 
pitched voice. “My mother asked me to 
come over and tell you that as soon as she 
can get away she'll be over to see you and 
do anything that needs to be done.” 

“That was very nice of your mre 
David, and thank her for me. It looks a 
though I’m going to need a lot of help until 
I am strong on my legs again.” David sprang 
off the porch and was gone, with a cheery 
“*Bye” over his shoulder. 


Mrs. Woodbury got out the bucket and soap, and then 
Marcia started to show her how well she could mop. 











Ann Woodbury sank gratefully back into 
her bed. It almost felt as if she were walk- 
ing around the ceiling, upside down, she 
was so weak and trembling. If the telephone 
rang or the doorbell sounded again that 
night, she didn’t answer it. She slept so 
soundly she didn’t know a thing about it. 

The sun was streaming through the win- 
dow next morning when she opened her 
eyes and glanced at the tiny clock on the 
table by her bed. “Oh! I must have died last 
night,” she chuckled to herself. Ah! the legs 
were much stronger she knew as she walked 
across the floor and dressed. 

There were clothes to wash, floors to 
sweep, and the usual mountain of ironing 
was in the basket. When the second hour 
of ironing began, her legs felt like jelly. 
Of course, the breakfast dishes had al- 
ready been done and the floors had been 
swept before she attacked the ironing, so 
you couldn’t blame the legs and the back 
too much for complaining. 

Twice during the morning there were 
telephone calls from friends saying, “Be sure 
and let me know if I can help.” 

“Funny,” mused Ann as she sank again 
into the comfort of her bed for a little nap, 
“they offer to help, but it’s always a long-dis- 
tance offer. No one ever comes and helps.” 





She awakened hours later to what she 
thought at first must be a Southern Pacific 
train rattling across the river. Then she 
changed her mind and thought it might be 
a stampede of elephants escaped from a cir- 
cus. Bobby, Gerry, Helen, and Meggie were 
home. “Where’s mom?” Bobby yelled. “I 
want mudder,” cried Meggie, and the other 
two just made whoops and hollers, glad to be 
back in the familiar home surroundings. 

Mrs. Woodbury said to herself, “Well, 
mother’s helpers! This is it.” She got out her 
purse and paid Mrs. Bradey $3 more than 
she had promised. She knew Mrs. Bradey 
had earned every penny, if her tired, drawn 
face meant anything at all. 

There was a clamor for kisses and hugs 
and stories and for information about the 
hospital until Mother Woodbury wished she 
could sink into her wonderful bed again, 
but that now was out of the question. There 
was no creeping away from life any more. 

The next two days Mrs. Woodbury 
walked as if in a nightmare. It took all the 
grit she had to carry on, but she did, some- 
how. Twice in those two days visitors 
dropped by and said as they were leaving, 
“Don’t work too hard, now, dearie. Do try 
and take things easy, and don’t forget to 
call me if there is anything I can do.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 











The third day Mrs. Woodbury sat on the 
edge of her bed, closer to tears than she 
wanted to admit, wondering if there was 
just one person among all who had called 
or dropped by who really and truly wanted 
to help. There had been no sign, so she had 
no way of knowing. 

There was a gentle little knock on the 
front door. The children were all still sleep- 
ing soundly, so Mrs. Woodbury tiptoed to 
the door and opened it to find Marcia Niven 
standing there with her jacket pulled close 
to her. 





Final Reminder— 


TAKE A PICTURE! 


One last reminder! When you bring in the canned 
food on Halloween, be sure to stack it up and take a 
picture. Better yet, take two! 


Then take one picture to the newspaper and send 
the other to the JUNIOR GUIDE. That way you will 
help encourage other juniors to collect canned food 
next year. 

We will print all the pictures we get—and the 
best one will go on the cover! Send pictures to: 


The Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C. 





“I have an hour before _ school, 
Mrs. Woodbury,” Marcia stated simply. 
“What shall I do first?” 

Mrs. Woodbury rubbed her eyes. “I’m 
not sure that I know what you mean, Mar- 
cia,” she said. 

Marcia said, “I love to dress kids, and I 
like ironing, and I don’t even mind doing 
dishes if there’s plenty of soap and hot 
water.” 

Mrs. Woodbury was closer to tears than 
ever, but the ones she could have shed now 
weren't the same as the ones that might 
have come earlier, before the knock at the 
door. 

Marcia took off her jacket. Mrs. Wood- 
bury looked at her thoughtfully. Yes, she 
would give in; she would let the girl do 
her work. She wouldn't say a word about 
pay, for Marcia hadn’t meant that kind of 
help she knew very well. At Christmas she 
would give her the nicest dress she could 
make. She brought Marcia an apron and 
tied it over her school dress. 

Mrs. Woodbury said, “What are you like 
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at mopping, Marcia? There’s no need for 
me to tell you how badly the kitchen floor 
needs washing.” 

Marcia shrugged as a broad grin spread 
across her face. She said, “You just try me 
and then you'll know.” 

Mrs. Woodbury produced the bucket and 
mop and the detergent, and Marcia showed 
her what she was like at mopping. 
Mrs. Woodbury got the washing ready, and 
Marcia washed and dressed the children 
while the kitchen floor dried. She just had 
time to set the table for breakfast before she 
had to leave for school. As she was going 
out the door she called back, “Now you be 
sure to leave the dishes from breakfast and 
lunch, Mrs. Woodbury. I'll do them when I 
come home from school, and maybe I'll have 
time for a half hour or so of ironing.” 
Mrs. Woodbury tried to thank her, but Mar- 
cia was gone before she got the words out. 

Somehow Mrs. Woodbury’s load seemed 
lighter that day. Not that Marcia had done 
a great deal of work, but there was some- 
thing appealing about the way the girl had 
suddenly appeared without any preliminary 
promises and had gotten right down to busi- 
ness. 

For two weeks Marcia came, and during 
that time she made the load grow lighter 
and lighter. At intervals, different friends 
dropped by and said the words that Ann 
knew now everyone would say. She knew 
what was coming next every time, but she 
didn’t care. 

Feeling ever so much better, she sat with 
her husband by the fire one gusty Novem- 
ber evening. The four children were fast 
asleep. “The dress will be blue,” she said, 
“the color of Marcia’s eyes. How I’m going 
to enjoy making it!” 


Impossible Rock 
From page 11 


“Pull the harness off Dolly, all but the 
bridle,” father said, when we had the horses 
loose, “and tie Dexter to the wagon.” 

I knew then that father meant for me to 
ride Dolly for help, knowing that if any- 
thing happened, she would come back to the 
colt. I did as he told me, and then climbed 
a wagon wheel in order to get onto Dolly’s 
back. Father pulled himself up, leaned 
against the mare’s side, and laid a hand on 
my arm. To page 16 



















STAMP BIOGRAPHIES 


The Man Who Put Himself Second 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


\ SOUTH AMERICAN countries José de 
San Martin is considered to be the great- 
est hero of the revolution against Spain. The 
United States Government has now issued 
a stamp honoring him. It is one of the 
Champions of Liberty Series. 

Yet during his lifetime San Martin put 
himself second more than once. He was 
born on February 25, 1778, in Yapeyu, 
Argentina, a place that has been renamed 
San Martin. 

His father was a Spanish official and was 
determined to make his son a soldier. So he 
sent him, at the age of nine, to Spain, where 
he could have the best education possible. 

José was a bright and earnest student and 





quickly rose in rank. At fifteen he was com- 
missioned 2d lieutenant and later he be- 
came a lieutenant colonel. He was in line 
to become a full colonel when he resigned 
from the army to go home to Argentina. He 
had been active in the Spanish wars and in 
some way was convinced that instead of 
fighting for the Spaniards he should be 
fighting against them. When he got back to 
Argentina he joined the government that 
was trying to make Argentina independent 
of Spain. 

In Spain he had had a chance to be a 
high-ranking Spanish officer. He gave that 
up and became a member of a little band 
of rebels. It was a real comedown. But San 
Martin believed he was right in putting 
himself second to the needs of his country. 

Under his fine leadership the tide of the 
revolution against Spain began to turn. In 
1813 San Martin gained his first real victory 
over the Spanish forces and was put in com- 
mand of the army of Upper Peru, now 
called Bolivia. 

About this time he began to work out the 
strategy for which he is most famous. This 
was crossing the Andes with his soldiers at 
Uspallata Pass. He had 4,000 men with him. 
It was a very difficult undertaking and 
caught the Spanish forces completely by 
surprise. 

After this victory he was offered the 
presidency. Again he put himself second 
and named one of his able chiefs as a better 
person for the position. 

The conquering army led by San Martin 
liberated more and more of the territory 
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Spain had ruled. Then, at Guayaquil, San 
Martin met another great general, Simon 
Bolivar. They talked together for two whole 
days. Neither of them ever told anyone what 
they said to each other. But after the talk 
one of them resigned his army rank and 
became a civilian. 

We can be sure who this was. Once more 
José de San Martin had put himself second. 
Historians believe he did this so as to avoid 
disagreements over how to finish the libera- 
tion of Peru, leaving the decisions and the 
honor to Bolivar. 

So San Martin died almost unnoticed, in 
voluntary exile in France. But his country- 
men have remembered him. Today on the 
spot where he assembled his forces to cross 
the Andes an imposing statue stands, honor- 
ing the great man who could put himself 
second. The base is formed of rocks brought 
there from the various places where his 
army camped. High above the figure of the 
brave liberator on his horse leading his 
troops is a great avenging angel with out- 
spread wings. 

Although during his lifetime San Martin 
often put himself second, in the hearts of 
the people whom he helped to liberate he 
remains first. His victories over himself 
made him great. 





Impossible Rock 
From page 14 


“Just over the top of the hill is a farm,” 
he said. “A man in Colinga told me we 
would be welcome to camp there tonight. 
The farmer there will have horses, and I’m 
sure he'll come to help us. Hang tight to 
Dolly. She isn’t going to want to leave her 
colt, so I know if anything goes wrong 
she'll come back to us. It must be five miles. 
It will take you quite a while, but you are on 
an errand of mercy and God is with you.” 

As if he feared he would change his mind 
if he didn’t get me on my way in a hurry, 
he slapped Dolly sharply on the hip. Today 
in an automobile five miles is just a whisper 
of time. On a horse that didn’t want to go, 
that kept trying to turn back, it was a long, 
long way. 

The sun sent its heat beating down onto 
me. My throat was dry. The water mother 
had boiled over a campfire so it would be 
safe to drink was warm and bad tasting. I 
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had drunk very little of it, looking forward 
to the cool sweet water we had been told we 
would find in Priest Valley. I looked back 
once. Mother and father were standing, 
each leaning on the other. I went around a 
turn then and even the comfort of the sight 
of them was lost to me. Dolly nickered 
shrilly. Either an echo or a faint reply from 
Dexter came back. Then all was silence save 
the slow clop of the mare’s hoofs. 

I felt terribly alone. I knew as father had 
said that God was with me, but I wished He 
weren't so invisible. However, Dolly finall 
sensed that she wasn’t going to be loo 
to go back until her errand was done al# 
picked up a little in her walking. It helped 
a lot. A time or two when I came to the out- 
side of a road curve, I glanced back. All I 
could see was the valley swathed in shim- 
mering heat waves. There was no sign of 
the wagon or of anyone. I kept figuring that 
each curve would be the last one and I 
would come out on the top of the hill. Fi- 
nally, of course, that happened. It was such a 
change from the desert country I had left, I 
caught my breath. I was looking out over a 
valley of green, dotted with the bright roofs 
of houses. 

“Just like the Promised Land!” I cried 
out. 

The first farm lay about a mile down from 
the top of the hill. The man there looked at 
me as if I had dropped from the sky. 

“You rode up that hill in this heat from 
Impossible Rock, and your mom and sick 
dad are stuck down there?” He almost 
echoed my words. 

I nodded. 

“Get off that horse and into the house 
where mother can give you some cool but- 
termilk to drink,” he said. 

“But I have to go back,” I protested. “Fa- 
ther may need me.” 

The man laughed. “You’ve done enough 
for today,” he said kindly. “I'll take horses 
with me and have your wagon here as 
quickly as I can.” 

I was so tired I shook when I slid fram 
the horse so the man could take care of ie 
before he left. I watched through the wfu- 
dow of the cool house as he rode off on one 
harnessed horse, leading another one. 

And then I waited. I knew it would be a 
long time, but still I was just beginning to 
feel as if I could not wait another minute 
when I heard Dexter nicker, and Dolly’s 
joyous answer. I ran out. It was so dark I 
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couldn't see, but the jingle of the harness 
and the pleasant creaking of the wagon 
were the sweetest sounds I had ever lis- 
tened to. 

For the first time in months we went to 
bed under a roof that night. The farmer and 
his wife wouldn’t hear of our sleeping out 
of doors. The last thing I remember was the 
house creaking and cracking as its boards 
cooled from the heat of the day. It was a 
homey sound, and I went to sleep with a 


mderful people to help us over Impos- 
ible Rock. Even though God had been in- 
visible, He had guided us all the way. 


@: of thanks that we had found such 


He Will Do It 
From page 3 


What was that? “Who also will do it.” Do 
what? “Sanctify you wholly,” preserve you 
“blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Could it be that the promise was for 
him? The verse said it was for those that 
God was calling; and he knew that God 
was calling him, for the Saviour had put 
into his heart a great longing to be with 
Him forever in the home that He is pre- 
paring for those that love Him. 

He read the promise again. “It’s for me! 
It’s for me!” he said over and over to him- 
self. “I cannot make myself good, but God 
can do it. He will sanctify me wholly. He 
will preserve me blameless unto the com- 
ing of Jesus. He is faithful, and He has 
promised.” 

What was the minister saying now? “We 
must get the victory over every temptation. 
We must get rid of every evil habit, every 
sin, every wrong thought and word and ac- 
tion.” It was a high standard to reach, but to 
Eugene it no longer seemed impossible, be- 
cause he did not have to do it by himself. 


He was faithful. 

Eugene read the verses over again that 
night before he went to sleep. He read them 
over and over again, until he knew them so 
well that he was sure he could never forget 
them. And when he knelt beside his bed to 
pray he was no longer sad; his heart was 
filled with a great gladness. He could only 
thank God and praise Him for His wonder- 
ful promise. 


. had promised that He would do it, 
d 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Norelle Breden, age 14. 22 Keith Street, Lismore, 
New South Wales, Australia. Stamps, shells, swim- 
ming, reading, piano, art. 

Dennis Hanson, age 12. Box 182, Sioux Rapids, 
lowa, U.S.A. Horses, coins, swimming, pets, biking, 
camping, fishing, boating, carpentry, skating, pho- 
tography. 

Seandre Moolman, age 11. 32 Dan Pienaar Drive, 
Northdene, Natal, South Africa. Stamps, shells, pets. 

Maria Eliza Danoca, age 15. 312 Burgos Street, 
La Paz, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Coins, camping. 

Lucita Villanueva, age 15. 312 Burgos Street, 
La Paz, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Exchanging 
photos. 

Merma Gustilo, age 14. 318 Burgos Street, La Paz, 
Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Camping, sports. 

Estrellita M. Felix, age 14. Acmanan, Tupi, Cata- 
bato, Philippine Islands. Reading, stamps, poems. 

Jesusa B. Daywan, age 14. 535 Isaac Peral Street, 
41 Kendall Terrace, Ermita, Manila, Philippines. 
Crocheting, stamps, post cards. 

Alicia B. Campos, age 15. 628 Dongalo, Para- 
naque Rizal, Philippines. Biking, stamps, skating. 

Jesse D. Millan, age 10. Genio Edcar Farm, Mid- 
sayap, Cotabato, Philippines. 

Priscilla Mattson, age 13. Center Street, Dover, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Riding horses, reading, post 
cards, swimming. 

Lynetta Kruse, age 14. Route 3, Box 265, Rose- 
burg, Oregon, U.S.A. Postmarks, stamps, swimming, 
photography. 

Lydia Nicolai, Bristol Bay Mission, Aleknagik, 
Alaska. Piano, swimming, skating, skiing, cooking. 

Mary Muffo, 685 N. 55th Street, East St. Louis, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Piano, baseball, reading, animals. 





After that, whenever he felt discouraged 
because he had yielded to temptation, he 
would repeat the promise to himself— 
“Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it.” Do what? “Sanctify you wholly,” 
preserve you “blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Then he would 
thank God again and take new courage. 

Dores Eugene Robinson lived to be 
nearly eighty years old. Whenever he saw a 
boy or girl who was discouraged because he 
had tried again and again to be good and had 
failed, and who thought it was no use to try 
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any more, he would find and read this pre- 
cious promise to him: “Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it.” 

“My boy’—or “My girl’—he would say, 
“if you keep Jesus with you all the time, 
He will fight by your side, and then you will 
always have the victory over temptation. 
But be sure to open the door of your heart 
every morning and invite Him to come in. 
Then speak to Him often during the day, 
and let Him speak often to you in His 
Holy Word. Put your will on God's side. 
You will find the help of Jesus very real 
and His companionship very sweet. 

“Remember: 


‘Ours is the power to keep Him within; 
His is the power to keep us from sin.’” 


Dream of the Green Cord 
From page 5 


cent was used in buying reading material 
for their friends and neighbors that they 
might know of Jesus’ coming and be ready 
to meet Him. 

Sometimes Ellen would be afraid that she 
might not be ready to meet Jesus. Once, 
when she had been feeling sad, she went to 
sleep and dreamed that she was sitting with 
her face in her hands and thinking, “If Jesus 
were upon the earth, I would go to Him, 
throw myself at His feet, and tell Him all 
my troubles. I know He would understand.” 

Just then she dreamed the door opened 
and someone entered the room. She looked 
up into the face of a beautiful angel, who 
said, “Do you wish to see Jesus?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! I would so love to see 
Jesus,” she answered eagerly. 

“He is here,” said the angel, “and you may 
see Him. Gather up all your things and 
follow me.” 

Ellen quickly gathered up everything she 
had and tied them in a bundle. 

“Follow me,” said the angel. 

They walked until they came to a steep 
and frail stairway. As they started to climb 
her guide cautioned her to keep looking up. 
“Many others who were climbing looked 
down and grew dizzy and fell,” he told her. 

Up and up they went. Not once did EI- 
len look down. Finally they reached the last 
step and there was a door. 

“Before you go in to see Jesus you must 
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lay down all your things and leave them 
here,” said the angel. 

Cheerfully Ellen laid her bundle down. 
She would gladly part with all she owned if 
only she could see Jesus. The angel opened 
the door and told her to go in. There stood 
Jesus. She knew it must be Jesus. She had 
never seen eyes so kind and loving. Yet as 
He looked at her she was afraid, and wished 
she could hide from His searching eyes. 
Then He came near her and, smiling, laid 
His hand on her head and said, “Fear nojge 

The sound of His sweet voice thrilled 9 
heart and filled her with a happiness she 
had never known. She was so overcome 
with joy that she sank prostrate at His feet. 

While she was lying there helpless, scenes 
of beauty and glory passed before her, and 
she thought she had reached the safety and 
purity of heaven. When she at last arose, 
Jesus’ loving eyes were upon her and His 
smile filled her heart with gladness. 

The guide opened the door and Ellen 
followed him out. He told her to pick up the 
things she had left outside. Then he handed 
her a green cord coiled up tightly. He told 
her to keep it near her heart and when she 
wanted to see Jesus to take it out and stretch 
it as far as she could. He warned her never 
to let it stay coiled up for too long a time or 
it would become knotted and hard to 
straighten out. Ellen placed the cord near 
her heart and happily descended the stair- 
way, telling everyone she met where he 
could find Jesus. 

When Ellen awoke from the dream she 
was very happy. It helped her to understand 
better how much God loved her. And it was 
the first of many dreams and visions that 
God gave her. 


George 
From page 8 


The next year—ten years after Little 
Brother came to the orphanage—a m ) 
by the name of Chawdri Nandan lear 
that a woman had died on the station plat- 
form at Banda, and that her child had been 
taken to the mission orphanage. This lawyer 
had been hired by the uncle to find the boy. 
He now went directly to the police officer 
to learn if the story was true. The police of- 
ficer looked in his record books. 

“Yes, it is a true story,” the officer said. 

Chawdri Nandan went to the orphanage. 
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“Mrs. Smith,” he said to Mammajee, “may I 
see one of your children?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mammajee. 

“I would like especially to see a high- 
caste child that was brought here ten years 
ago. He was just a baby six months old at 
the time. I understand that his mother died 
on the railway station platform.” 

“Oh,” said Mammajee, as she caught her 
breath, “that must be George.” She was wor- 
ried, but of course she must allow the gentle- 
man to see George if he wished. George 

called. When Chawdri Nandan saw 
, his face brightened as though he had 
solved a mystery. 

“What is your name, son?” 
boy. 

George stood as tall as possible and re- 
plied proudly, “My name, sir, is George 
Decro Bates.” George was not too con- 
cerned about the visitor, for visitors fre- 
quently came to the orphanage. 

Chawdri Nandan thanked Mammajee and 
left. He knew for sure that George was the 
long-lost Little Brother because he looked 
exactly like the father that Little Brother 
had never seen. Chawdri Nandan had seen 
the father many times because he was his 
cousin. 

The lawyer sent word to George’s family 
that at long last Little Brother had been 
found in the Christian orphanage, and that 
he was called George Bates. 

“Ram Chandar and I must go to the or- 
phanage at once,” said Uncle when he heard 
the news. “My sister's son must not be left 
with Christians.” 

A few days later two visitors stood on 
the veranda of Mammajee’s cottage. After 
greetings, the older man asked, “Please, 
memsahib, may we see one of your boys? 
His name is George Bates.” 

“T'll call him,” Mammajee replied, “and 
you may talk to him here on the veranda.” 
She was really worried now. Three visitors 
to see George could mean only one thing— 


> family had found him and meant to take 


he asked the 


away. 

‘What if they insist on taking him?” 
Mammajee worried. “Well,” she reasoned, 
“I feel sure that George will choose to stay. 
He is a Christian now and would be un- 
happy in a Hindu home.” 

George was surprised to learn he had vis- 
itors again so soon. He bowed to the stran- 
gers politely. Mammajee left them and 
went indoors. She wanted to pray that 


THANKSGIVING 
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1. 1 Chron. 16:8 Acts that should accompany 
thanks to God 
2. 1 Chron. 16:34 Thanks for God’s enduring mercy 
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4. Ps. 18:49 Thanksgiving and singing go to- 
gether 
5. Ps. 30:4 Thank God for His holiness 
6. Ps. 30:12 Our lives should sing thanks to 
7. Ps. 35:18 We should give thanks in public 





George would make the right decision. The 
strangers did not tell George who they were, 
but the uncle said at once, “You, George, are 
a Hindu. You should not have a Christian 
name. You are a high-caste boy. Your fam- 
ily belongs to the Chauba caste.” 

George stared at the strangers in aston- 
ishment. “I like my name,” he thought, 
“and I am a Christian. I am not a Hindu and 
I do not have a family.” Being a member of 
the Chauba caste meant nothing to him, 
even though it was a sub-caste of Brahmins 
—the highest caste of Hindus. 

The older stranger continued. “You must 
come away from this Christian orphanage 
and learn to worship our great Hindu gods.” 

George did not intend to leave his or- 
phanage home. He stood up straight and 
looked the stranger squarely in the eye. “Sir, 
I do not wish to leave this orphanage.” 
Then he asked the man a question, “Do you 
see the idol in that Hindu temple across the 
street?” 

“Yes,” the stranger replied slowly, won- 
dering what George was leading up to. 

“The street dogs are licking its feet. Is 
that the god you worship?” asked George. 
Someone had left food at the temple again. 
The stranger didn’t answer, and his face 
flushed with anger. 

George was a young boy, but he knew 

To page 22 
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Theme for fourth quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—II" 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conferen 


Vl—Insects of the Bible 


(November 7) 


Memory VERSE: “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways, and be wise” (Prov- 
erbs 6:6). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these verses about the ant: Proverbs 6: 
6-8 and 30:24, 25. Learn the memory verse, re- 
peating it each day through the week. 


SUNDAY 
Ants 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 6. 


There are upward of 800,000 different species 
of insects flying through the air and creeping 
along the earth. Why, it would be almost im- 
possible to learn all their names, wouldn’t it? 
The Bible mentions many insects, but it singles 
out one special one for us to study. Look in 
verse 6 and find which one that is. 

The ant is a fascinating creature, and many 
people have written books on its life and its 
astounding habits. Ants seem to be almost hu- 
man in the way they organize themselves. They 
have colonies in which groups of ants carry out 
the work necessary for the well-being of the 
colony. There are parent ants, nurse ants, 
worker ants, warrior ants, slave ants, architect 
ants, et cetera. 

No wonder the lazy man is told to “‘go to the 
ant, ... consider her ways, and be wise” (Prov. 
6:6). Read verses 7 and 8 and see what other 
things ants do. 

There is one kind of ant that actually grows 
grain that, seen under a microscope, strongly 
resembles rice. This grain is carefully culti- 
vated, harvested, and stored, and it must have 
been this ant to which the writer of Proverbs 
refers. 
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For further reading: Counsels to Parents and 
Teachers, p. 190. 

Tuink! Can you learn anything from watch- 
ing these industrious, well-organized creatures? 

RESOLVE to be industrious and well organized 
in all your work. 


MONDAY 
Bees 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 1. 


Bees, like ants, are very industrious and well 
organized. All bees are divided into three 
classes—queens, drones, and workers—and 
each eats a different kind of food and has a 
different work to do. Like ants, they form col- 
onies, and when a queen bee breaks away with 
her followers from one colony we have what is 
called a swarming. We value the bees for the 
honey they produce, and farmers and fruit 
growers and gardeners value them because 
they carry pollen dust from flower to flower and 
fertilize them. 

Bees must have been plentiful in the Holy 
Land, for we read that it was a land vat) 





with milk and honey.” Honey formed part 
the diet of John the Baptist. The words of G 
are spoken of by the psalmist as “sweeter than 
honey” (Ps 119:103). 

The children of Israel must have been famil- 
iar, too, with the sting of the bee and with the 
way bees will attack someone who they believe 
wants to disturb them. To what did Moses liken 
the Amorites when they were fighting the chil- 
dren of Israel? Read verse 44. 

The psalmist says of his enemies that “they 
compassed me about like bees” (Ps. 118:12). 

In Judges we are told the story about Sam- 
son’s finding a carcass of a lion one day filled 














with bees that had made a hive there. He 
found some honey in it and took some and ate 
it. Later he made a riddle out of it and offered 
a prize to the one who would find it out. The 
riddle was, “Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong came forth sweetness” 
(Judges 14:8-14). 

For further reading: Counsels to Parents and 
Teachers, p. 31, par. 1. 

THINK what a valuable article of food bees 
have given mankind. 

THANK Gop for the different kinds of food He 
has made available to us. 


TUESDAY 


Flies 
Bl Open your Bible to Exodus 8. 


Flies are not mentioned many times in the 
Bible, but we remember them as forming one of 
the plagues that afflicted Egypt when Pharaoh 
refused to let the children of Israel leave. You 
can read about this plague in verse 24. 

Flies are universally disliked. Can you imag- 
ine how the Egyptians felt with those flies 
buzzing around them all the time and settling 
on everything? It must have been a terrible ex- 
perience. Fortunately the children of Israel 
were kept free from them, Read the promise the 
Lord made in verse 22. 

In Ecclesiastes 10:1 we are told, ‘‘Dead flies 
cause the ointment of the apothecary to send 
forth a stinking savour: so doth a little folly 
him that is in reputation for wisdom and 
honour.” 
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The ointment referred to is a perfume. An 
apothecary was a man who made these per- 
fumes. He had to be very careful how he stored 
his perfume, for if a fly got into it, the dead 
body would destroy the perfume and make it 
smell bad. So one who is noted for his good 
character can by a single foolish deed lose his 
good reputation and influence those he asso- 
ciates with for evil. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
85, pars. 2, 3; p. 86, par. 1. 

THINK! Do you carefully guard your good 
reputation? 

PRAY not to destroy that reputation with one 
single foolish deed, nor let others be influenced 
by even one foolish word or deed on your part. 


WEDNESDAY 
Gnats 


Open your Bible to Matthew 23. 

The gnat is mentioned in only one place in 
the Bible, but our Lord used this small, irritat- 
ing little insect to teach us a big lesson. Read 
His words about it in verse 24. 

It was the custom to put a piece of cloth over 
the cup to strain out any insects that might 
have gotten into the drink, hence our Lord’s 
words about straining at a gnat. 

He told His hearers that while they were very 
careful to strain out a small thing like a gnat, 
they allowed a large animal like a camel to get 
by. By this He meant to teach them, and to 
warn us, that we sometimes make a great fuss 
about getting the small things in our lives right 
while we neglect the really large things. 
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We need to see things in their right perspec- 
tive, and not be particular about some small 
point while at the same time we may be neg- 
lecting some big thing that we ought to be 
doing. 

Tuink! Are you watching 
getting all worked up about 
tions in your life? 

Pray to look out for the really big things that 
may hurt you, and not to pay attention to the 
little irritations. 


the big things or 
the small irrita- 


THURSDAY 
The Spider 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 59. 

We think of the spider in connection with its 
trap, its fine-as-silk, almost invisible, web. The 
spider depends on this web to catch small in- 
sects upon which it feeds. Sometimes these 
webs are exquisitely beautiful, but they are 
very deceiving to the hapless flies and wasps 
and other winged creatures that fly unsuspect- 
ing into them and are trapped ready to pro- 
vide a hearty lunch for the web spinner. 

Writing about those who are doing unjustly 
and getting the most out of others by guile and 
deceit, Isaiah uses the simile of a spider’s web 
to describe what they do. You can read what he 
says in verse 5 

What is as fragile as a spider’s web? One can- 
not imagine anything more frail. That is why 
Job speaks of the trust of those who deliberately 
forget God. “So are the paths of all that forget 
God; and the hypocrite’s hope shall perish: 
whose hope shall be cut off, and whose trust 
shall be a spider’s web” (Job 8:13, 14). 

If we every day renew our covenant with God, 
if we take Him as a real Friend, talking with 
Him often, then in times of trouble our trust 
and faith will be strong; but if we only turn 
to God when we are afraid or are in need, then 
eur trust will be as weak as a spider’s web. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 109. 

Tuink! Are you day by day building up a 
strong faith that will stand you in good stead 
in the day of trouble? 

Pray not to have the weak kind of trust that 
is no stronger than a spider’s web. 


FRIDAY 


Which of the five insects we have studied 
about this week— 

(1) gives us a valuable food? 

(2) is noted for the traps it sets, and teaches 
us to have a strong trust in the Lord? 

(3) does God tell the sluggard to learn les- 
sons from? 

(4) was used to chastise the Egyptians? 

(5) is small and irritating, and Christ spoke 
about it? 

Review the memory verse. 





George 
From page 19 


what he believed. He remembered the sto- 
ries of Daniel and Joseph. He remembered 
how they had remained true to what they 
believed and how brave they had been. 

He declared, “I worship the God of 
heaven and earth, the God who made the 
earth and everything in it. He is greater 
than anything we can see. He is not an 
image.” It was a long speech, and George 
hesitated for a minute before he continued. 
“We have read in our books about Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who came to save 
the children and the grownups. He gives 
food to the needy. I will worship only the 
great God and not one made with hands.” 

The uncle was amazed and furious, but 
Ram Chandar looked interested. When the 
uncle rushed off in a hurry, Ram Chandar 
hesitated a moment to bow and smile at 
George, then he stepped from the veranda 
too, and left. 

Neither the uncle nor Ram Chandar had 
told George their names, so he did not 
know who they were. Mammajee knew, but 
thought it best not to tell just yet. “Perhaps 
they will not return,” she said to herself, as 
she gazed thoughtfully at George. 

George went off to tell Greg all that had 
happened. Greg was older and George often 
looked to him for advice. 

In the meantime, the uncle hastened to 
the district magistrate and demanded that 
George be turned over to him. The magis- 
trate knew that George would be unhappy 
in a Hindu home and refused permission. 

“Then I'll go back to the orphanage and 
take the boy,” the uncle declared to Ram 
Chandar as soon as they had left the magis- 
trate’s office. 

(To be continued ) 
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1. During the Civil War in the United States bats 
became important. When the Nothern forces blocked 
supplies of nitrates from the Southern armies they 
were forced to obtain this important ingredient of 
explosives from bat droppings. Some bat caves were 








so important they were guarded by troops. 2. Deposits 
of bat guano in some caves are immense, and are an 
important source of fertilizer today. 3. The number of 
bats in Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico, is estimated 
at around 5 million, and the guano deposit is vast. 

















4. When this horde of freetailed bats emerges in 
the evening to feed in the valley of the Pecos River, 
the insect population practically disappears. 5. Some 
communities, realizing the value of bats, have erected 
towers for them to roost in. Bats do not always 
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accept these homes, but when they do they more 
than pay their rent by supplying fertilizer and eating 
hosts of mosquitoes, moths, and beetles that could 
do great harm. 6. Some bats in Mexico prefer small 
fish to insects. They are exceptionally vile smelling. 
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7. Largest of the bat family are the fruit-eating fly- 
ing foxes. Some have a wingspread of four and a half 
feet. The name comes from the foxlike appearance 
of the face. 8. These bats gather in large colonies, 
and sleep hanging from the branches of tall trees. 
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9. Unlike insect eaters, they have large eyes and see 
well in the dark. Insect-eating bats are guided to 
their food by the noise made by insects in flight, 
but those existing on fruit require sharp eyes to 
locate guavas, oranges, peaches, and other fruit. 





